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b<x b;nb ja;;i cajlle lojnce 
Jm T2<xc p;<xca.c m;c 05o;nce. 

" This great Sath on >vhich I am, 

Where there is a spring under a glittering <W ; 

Sweet the warbling of tlie blackbird 

About the Rath of Fiach, the son of Monca." 

Knock RafFan is situated on the river Suire, in the 
County of Tipperary ; It was the royal seat of the Kings 
of Eoganaeht RafFan, and afterwaids the estate of the 
O'SuUivans. A very remarkable moat remains there to 
this day. j 

Keating, in the reign of Cormac Mac Art, says, that 
Fiacha Muilleathan held his residence at RaOt Rath- 
fonn. 

Ledwich (2d Ed. pp. 277, 278,) says, that Ralh is a 
Teutonic word, not Irish, and that all these earthen forts 
■Kere constructed by the Danes. 

To show that Ledwich is mistaken in his view of Irish 
forts, I shall set down a few authorities which piove that 
Hath is an Irish word, and that the Irish, or Gaoidil, had 
constructed Raths before the Ddnes made any descent 
upon theii island. 

Adamnan, Abbot of Hy, who was bom in 624,* trans- 
lates Rath-mor, a Rath situated on a hill in the island of 
Hy, info the Latin Munitio Magna. — Adamnan, Vita 
Columbae, Lib. II. c. 4. — O'Donnell, Vita Columbie, 
Lib. IL/6. 

This shows that Rath is an Iriah word, and that it was 
used before the time of the Danes, I know, however, 
that if this passage were pointed out to Ledv^ich, he 
would sooner deny the authenticity of Adamnan's work, 
than give up his mvourite theory. 

The following quotation from the Book of Armagh, an 
undoubted MS. of the 7th century, should convince any 
rational inquirer, that the ancient Irish had constructed 
Raths'before the invasion of the Danes. 

" Alia vero vice Sanctus requiescens Patricius in die 
Dominica Supra mare jnxta Salseginem quod est ad aqui' 
lonalem plagam a coUo Bom [Drumboe] distans non 
magno vice spatio audivit sonum intemporatum gentilium 
in die Dominica laborantium facientium Aathi" &c. — Be- 
tham's Antiquarian Researches, Vol. II. Appendix, p. xi. 

Cormac, in this Glossary, explains Rath, by Baile, 
which is generally translated, a Town ; (Oppidum by 
Usher Primordia, p. 861,) but it can be proved that Baile, 
signified also, " a military station,-]-'' and the mansion seat 
of an Irish chieftain. 

The Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, quoted by Primate 
TJssher, Pnmordia, p. S44, says, that St. Patrick set out 
from Inver Deoe, to a certain castle near the sea, called 
Rsdth-Inbheir — " ad quoAlam Castellum prope mare po- 
situm nomine Raith-inbhcir." 

The Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, published by Col- 
gan, (Tr. Th. p. 182,) states, that the apostle of Ireland 
founded a church at RATHmuadhain, (now Rathmoane, 
in the County of Antrim.) 

Keating, speaking of the Rath of Croghan, has the 
follovring curious words :— 

'» bo t;or^n<ii'& An yjn an l?ac le;;^ an u-^Am- 
<xn;tu;b o "jo^^ixf boiimajn^aja/- bo ;t;neftba^ 
clo;be n<y. ^kucol -pn Gocab* ■) n-<xon lo. bo 
;i;neab |:0;^jnjOro )<Xft fp jnte." 

* 3^7" <fbmn<x;n <f b ?)-;e.— Annals of Tigher- 
nach, A.D. 624 , and Chronicon Scotorum. 

f A.p. 1652.^ &luA^ le b-ua nbomnftjK co 
J?uCA it);c uj;lb;n ba/i jabab le;^ Jnnfe <xn loc<xjn 
*);* * P-<>-fi CA]]rle<xn cjia.nn ajuy bajnjean majc 
^5 mac a;bl;n, <x^uf O'bomajU b'jra^bajl an 
Oajle H"' 7*ft na Z^^<xjl, ac O'Catajn. 

"• O'Donnell made an incursion into the Routej 
M'Quiilan's territory, and took the Loughan island, on 
which M'Quillan had a 'castle of wood' and a good fast- 
ness. - O'Donnell, after having taken this Baile, (military 
post,) gate it up tg ffCabaa," 



" Tlie Rath was then commenced by the Gamanra- 
dians of Errus Domnan, and they made the mound of 
this Rath of Eochy, in one day. A mansion alterwaids 
was erected within it." 

At the beginning of a fragment of the Brehon Law<, 
formerly in the possession of Sir John Seabright, Burt., 
but now in the I,iibrary of Trinity College, Dublin, is the 
following remark in the hand-writing of Tliaddfoiis 
*Roddy, a gentleman well skilled in the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and a profound Irish Scholar. 

" As for the forts" (being) " called Danes' Forts, it is a 
vulgar error; for these forts called Raths, were entrench- 
ments made by the Irish about their houses, for we had 
no stone houses in Ireland till after St. Patrick's coming-, 
A. Christi, 432, the fifth of the reign of Laogary Mac 
Neill, and then we began to build churches of stone ; so 
that all our kings, gentry, &c. had such Raths about 
their houses ; witness, Torah Raths, where the Kings of 
Ireland lived. Rath Crofean," &c. 

Tigemach, a historian whose veracity Ledwich never 
questions, makes mention of several Raths before the 
Danes :— 

" A. D. 161. 0/teft^dl moic OfiJUjn regnat 0. 
n- 6air)<X;n annis xix. qui Xoch lojj!) subintravit, cujus 

conjux ClOo/i {<i.he:n jf)) abbat); b;<i cuma;j a quo 
nominatur lfl<X)'c iflO/t CDu; je l)ne." 

" Breasal, the son of Brian, reigns in Emania, nine- 
teen years ; when he was drowned in Loch Laijihe, 
(Larne Lowh,) whose spouse. Mora, died of grief for 
liis death. From her RATHmor, in Moyliimy, is named. 

This Rath was situated in the Parish of Antrim, County 
of Antrim, and was burned by Lord Edward Bruce, A.D. 
1315 :— 

"Tio lo;;^ /tajcJ? mO;t COu;je l;ne." 

" He burned Rath-mor of Moylinny," 

Annals Four Masters, ad. ann. 131 j. 
Beaufort says, that Sath-mor Muighe line, is the prc- 
st.nt Coleraine, which shows how little he was acquainted 
with Irish topography, or with the sources from wiiich 
genuine information on the subject can be obtained. 

Ledwich is clearly wrong when he asserts that all these 
Raths were constructed by the Danes; giving us, with- 
out proof or authority, his own conjectures for the Anti- 
quities of Ireland, with which, as being ignorant of the 
language, he was unqualified to meddle. 

To return to Cormac _: — 

Under the word -Cfcj<xb<X;l, which is a Law term 
and means Re-taking, he refers to the Seanchus Mor as 
his authority : — 

" Le j;b <xn f&nc<Xf in^/i," " read the Seanchus 
mor." 

"cfuntt^^c .■). rxxfc <xue .j. 0;i-nagc no bjnb jm 
cl(i<X]f'<X)h no. jtae;tclann." 

Aunasc, i. e. nasc aiie, (an ear-ring or chain,) i. e. a gol> 
den ttase, which the nobility wear in their ears. 

J. O'DOKOVAN, 

SIMPLE SCIENCE. 

NATURAL. PHILOSOPHY — CHEMISTRY, &C. 

As it is our intention, from time to time, to treat on 
subjects which will at once afford information and 
amusement to a large portion of our readers — on sub- 
jects, with which in fact, all should be acquainted — in order 
to render intelligible to all the observations we may have 
occasion to make, we have deemed it necessary to give 
the following general definition of such terms as maybe 
likely to occur ; and we feel assured that those of our 
readers who may already be well informed upon these sub- 
ects, will see the propriety of our thus commencing at 
first principles — when thev recollect for a moment, the 
very general ignorance which prevails in many classes of 
the community, concerning even such commonplace 
concerns as the air we breath — ^the gases by which we are 
.surrounded-'Or the formatiou of the simplest substances 
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whidi meet our view as \vc walk the streets or stroll into 
the. fields. 

What is a gas ? 

It is an invisible and clastic fluid, consisting of caloric 
niiited with one or more substances, which it may be con- 
sidered as holding in solution. The atmosphere which we 
breathe is a gas. 

What is oxygen ? What is nitrogen, or azote ? What 
is hj'drogen ? 

\Vc have not found any of them in a palpable or visible 
form. Wa find them only combined with other matters, 
and cannot say precisely what any of them is alone. 

What is oxygen gas ? 

A combination of oxygen with caloric ; or, perhaps, I 
iin;<ht describe it as oxj'geu dissolved in caloric, and invisi- 
Iil(' in its transparent fluid, as sugar dissolved in water is in 
il. To dissolve a body seems to be to separate it into 
jianicles so small, that not one of them is visible. 

What is attnos|dioric air ? 

A combination of oxygen, nitrogen (or azote), and calo- 
rics ; or a solution of both those substances in caloric, as 
sn^.;iir and salt might be dissolved in the same water. 

What is an acid? 

Au acid is the union of oxygen with some substance. 
Thus sulphur and oxygen form the sulphurous, or the 
sidphurie, acid ; oxygen and carbon form the carbonic 
acid. 

What form does carbonic acid appear in — is it in a 
liquid form ? 

Only in a gaseous form, (i. c. as a gas,) not as a liquid. 

"What is the vulgar name for carbonic acid gas, and 
wliero do we iind it ? 

A Fixed air is the popular name of carbonic acid gas. 
It is what forms the bubbles in soda water, cider, porter, 
{i:c, when vp. 

What is the diftercnce between acids ending iu mis, and 
those ending in ic. ? 

Acids whose names terminate in ous have less oxygen 
than is contained in those ending in ic. Thus snlpiuirous 
acid contains less oxygen than sulphuric acid does. 

Wliat is an oxide ? 

It is the union of oxygen with some one substance. The 
rust of iron, or of any other metal, is an oxide of such 
metal. Rust of iron is oxide of iron, being iron combined 
with oxygen. 

Between an oxide and an acid there seems, then, to be a 
rcsoinl)lunce. 

And so there is; for each consists of oxygen combined 
with some one substance. 

What are the earths? aud enumerate them. 

They are oxides — i. e. combination of oxygen with 
souie other substance. The substance is in general a 
metal. Therefore earths are in general metalic oxides, or 
rusts of metals. Bj' depriving a metallic oxide of its oxy- 
gon, you would restore it to its metalic state ; thus if you 
could take the oxygen from rust of iron, you would thereby 
make it iron. again. What mixed with oxygen forms an 
oxide, is called the base of that oxide. About fifty-four 
parts out of one hiuidrcd of silex are oxygen. 

What is a salt ? and why must a salt consist of three 
substances ? 

An acid, combined eitlier with an alkali, a metal, or an 
earth. Thus sulphuric acid and the earth magnesia con- 
stitute what is called Epsom salts, the proper name of 
which is sulphate of magnesia. , Thus again, muriatic acid 
combined with soda forms muriate of soda, or common salt. 
A salt must consist of, 1st, oxygen ; 2d, whatever sub- 
stance joined with oxygen forms the acid ; 3d, whatever is 
joined with such acid. 

How many alkalis are there ? 

Tliree : — potash, soda, and ammonia. 

How arc they distinguished ? 

I'otaA and soda are called _fixed alkalis, from not being 
volsitilized by a moderate heat. Ammonia is called the 
voleddo alkali. 

What are the two fixed alkalies, potash and soda f 

Both discovered to be metallic oxides ; the base of 
potash being a metal which resembles quicksilver, and 
which Sir H. Davy has named pulassium. The metal 
which forms the basis of soda he culls sodium. 



In what state is ttie volatile alkali, or ammonia 9 and 
what familiar exam|)lo of it can be given ? 

When pure, it subsists only in a gaseous state. The 
pungent smell from hartshorn is produced by this gas, viz. 
— volatile alkali, or ammonia. It is ]jlain, from its gase- 
ous state, it could not be analysed as 2'olash and soda have 
been. 

What is the taste of the fixed alkalies ? 

Acrid, bitter, and nauseous, as you may have observed 
by tasting the solution of soda, which forms an ingredient 
of the saline draught. 

What were the fixed alkalis, polash aud soda, adievcd 
to be ? 

Simple substances. 

How are the fixed alkalies distinguished from each 
other, and how obtained? and of what is nauseous soda 
the basis ? 

Potash is called the vegetable alkali, and soda the 
jrrxERAL alkali. Potash is procured fiom the ashes of 
vegetable (burnt for the purpose) in general iwl growing 
contiguous to the sea. Soda is also the saline residue 
procured by the burning of plants growing on the sea 
shore, chiefly kelp. Soda is the basis of what we find .so 
savoury and ]jalatab!c, viz. — common salt. Cunnemara 
tenants pay their rent liy burning kelp. 
(To be continued.) 



ON THE DEATH WATCH. 

The power of superstition over the human mind ha^! 
been, for a long series of years, gradually weakening ; and 
since learning and philosophy have begun to spread their 
benign rays over our island, has, in many parts, almost dis- 
appeared. Still, however, it is a melancholy truth, that 
too many of the lower ranks of society, and some even of 
the higher, are but too credulous, even at this day, in be- 
lieving many of the idle stories which were formerly in- 
vented by ignorance and superstition. Amongst these is 
the belief, which is still retained by many people, iii what 
is vulgarly called the Death Watch. It is an undoubted 
fact, that many people, when waiting upon the sick, hear 
something resembling the beating of a watch, aud which 
they frequently conclude is sent for a warning before the 
person's death. Nothing, however, is more certain than 
that, if they were to observe the same silence at other 
times, they wotdd hear the beating equally distinct ; but 
at that solemn hour, when we are anxiously waiting on 
the bed of sicltness, we naturally observe the most pro- 
found silence ; and hence it is, that amidst the stillness of 
the night, we generally hear the Death Walch. We shall, 
however, lay before the readers of the Dublin Pcnni/ Jour- 
nal an account of the insect, that has for so many ages 
been tlie cause of so much alarm to the superstitious, from 
the best sources of information. The death watch is 
the vulgar name for what, in the science of zoology, 
is the j)ediculus of old wood, a species of the termcs, be- 
longing to the order aplcra, and class of insects in the Liu- 
nxan system. It is nearly the size of the common 
flea, and is not unlike a small beetle ; the noise, re- 
sembling the heating of a watch, is made hy theiaaieor 
female when wooing each other. But there are two kinds 
of death-watches ; of the first we have an excellent account 
in the Philosophical Transactions, by Mr, Allen. It is 
a small beetle, as said above, five-sixteenths of an inch 
long, of a dark-brown colour, spotted j having pellucid 
wings under the vagina, a large cap or helmet on the head, 
and two attennue proceeding from beneath the eyes. The 
part with which it beats, is the extreme edge of the face, 
which may be termed the upper lip, the mouth being pro- 
tected by 'this long part, and lying underneath out of view. 
This account is conlirmed by Mr. Derham, only the latter 
says, it beats with its forehead. 

The author had tn-o death watches, which he kept in a 
box, a male and female, and could bring one of them to 
beat, whenever he pleased, by imitating its beating. 

The second kind of death watch is au insect, in appear- 
ance quite different froin the former, aud resembles a small 
louse, but very quick iu its motions. The first only beats 



